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The identity of the GII of the Classic period king Q’uikab has just returned with his captives 
Palenque Triad gods (Berlin 1963) was first recog- from a successful war when he calls his allies to- 
nized as K'awil by David Stuart (1987). gether for the Dance of Tojil. The text continues: 
Lounsbury earlier identified GII’s brothers as Yax 
Balam and Jun Ajaw (1985). This latter pair has 1. Xul uc’abawil tamub ilocab waral q’uiche 
Postclassic analogs in the Hero Twins of the 2. tojil uc’abawil k’ale tam ajpotam... 

K’iche Popol Vuh, there called Junajpu and 3. are c'u tojil xpe chi ilocab... 

Xbalanke. This paper presents evidence from Con- 

tact period texts that the K’iche had a deity cate- 1. Llegó también el ídolo de Tamub e Ilocab 

gory matching the Classic period k'awil. We also aquí a Quiché. 

argue that the modern K'iche retain this category. 2. Tojil fue el ídolo de los K’aletam, Ajpotam... 
The K'iche Título de Totonicapán, written in the 3. Vino también el Tojil de Chiilocab (Carmack 


1550’s, uses c’abawil! in association with several and Mondloch 1983:147, 195-96). 

deities. Following the Colonial period dictionaries, 

k’abawil is always translated as “idol” or "god." In lines one and two of the above -passage, 
In one particularly telling example, the K’iche k’abawil is used to refer to the deity substance 
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brought by each lineage to the dance. All the line- 
ages mentioned in this passage have a variant of 
Tojil as their god, so we have yet to see textual 
evidence that k’abawil can be used as a general de- 
ity designation, as the dictionaries seem to suggest. 

A passage in the Popol Vuh makes this clear. 
When describing the Kaqchikel god, which is not 
Tojil or any of his variants referred to in the 
above passage, the author states: 


Chamalcan u bi qui Cabahuil Cacchequeleb 


Chamalcan is the name of the Kaqchikel 
K'abawil (Popol Vuh 1985:161; authors” translation) 


These two passages taken together make it clear 
that any deity may be referred to as k’abawil. Af- 
ter examining evidence from Colonial dictionaries, 
Schele and Fahsen came to a similar conclusion 
for both the Classic period k’awil and the Postclas- 
sic k’abawil. 

A story collected by the junior author in Cho- 
quiac Cantel, Quetzaltenango, shows that the mod- 
em Maya understand k’abawil as their predeces- 
sors did: 


Kabixik kamik chi le Urbina are aj chaq'e le 
ulew le k’abix Urbina che kamik. Xukuje kabixik 
chi ri Urbina xa k’uj jun u chikop u bi k’abawel. 
Le tzakul ri are jun achi q’eq. Le kabixik chi ri 
achi ri man aja waral taj. Kabixik chi ri Urbina 
naj xuloq’o wiloq. Xuquje kabixik chi ri achi ri laj 
chom nim raqan, k’ax kapetik ri u kayabal. 
Kabixik chi we ri achi ri winaq kuya chi u 
k’abawel ri Urbina puaq q'an puag saq kuchaluj, 
are k’u we xa u tijol chikop kuya che. Xaq aq'al 
kuchaluj. 


It is said today that Urbina was the owner of the 
place called Urbina today. It is also said that Ur- 
bina had an animal called k’abawel. His servant is 
a black man. It is said that this man is not from 
here. It is said that Urbina bought him far from 
here. It is also said that the man is large, tall, of a 
fearful aspect. It is said that if this man gives hu- 
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mans to k’abawel, Urbina’s spots will be of gold 
and silver, but if only animals are given, the spots 
will be only coal. 


Several obviously Precolumbian themes are al- 
luded to in the story, the most striking of which is 
the necessity of human sacrifice to the k’abawel to 
increase Urbina’s power. The designation of the 
k’abawel as an animal parallels the use of animals 
as k’abawilop, such as the Kaqchikel Chamalcan, 
or "Calm Snake." 


Notes 


1. K'abawil in modern othography. 
2. See Ximénez 1985:137. 
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